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For Friends’ Review. 
MUSIC AMONGST FRIENDS. 


In the (London) Friend, recently, it was 
editorially remarked that, in England, learn- 
ing music has become general amongst the 
daughters of Friends. It has become com- 
mon, also, if not general, amongst them, in 
this country. 

Evidently this is a part of the extended 
reaction from the traditional limitations of 
our forefathers, which bas affected, more or 
less, all our usages; and has brought anew 
into question, (happily so far without much 
loss) even the most fundamental doctrines 
and principles of the Society. 

All such questions must now be considered 


afresh, as reopened ; no matter how abso-' 
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lutely they seemed to have been settled by 
the dicta of George Fox, William Penn and 
their associates. A clear illustration of this 
practical necessity may be seen in the fact 
that a direct descendant of Robert Barclay 
was the author of the remarkable book on 
‘‘The Inner Life of the Religious Societies 
of the Commonwealth,” in which the whole 
fabric of our denomination is subjected to a 
radically independent examination and criti- 
cism. 

We cannot, as Friends, consistently object 
to such a scrutiny of our foundations and 
superstructure. Always principles, not tra- 
ditions, constitute the true Quaker platform. 
It can have no foundation except the Rock, 
no code of laws other than those written or 
spoken by the “ authority of Trath.’”’ 

Without prepossession, then, I would 
briefly (1 know very imperfectly) look at 
some abstract considerations, pro and con, 
in regard to music, as related to us at the 
present time. 

In the nature of things, harmony has been 
divinely ordained. Bvery forest and grove 
has its songsters, making it ‘a populous 
Those modu- 
lated successions of vibrations which we call 
musical sounds, are discerned in nature by 
the student of physics as clearly as are the 
colors of the rainbow, under the analysis of 
the . Our ears are adapted to 
these, with a marvellous delicaey of percep- 
tion and discrimination. The vocal organ of 
man (unlike that of the animals nearest to 
him in bodily structure) is constructed so as 
to be capable of musical performance un- 
equaled by any invented instrument, and, in 
its best attainment, unsurpassed even by the 

wood robin or the nightingale. 

It cannot, then, be rightly said, that there 
is anything intrinsically wrong in music. 
Moreover, King David, the “man after God’s 

own heart,” made his fervent and lofty songs 
| of worship more musical with pipe and tim- 
| brel and harp; and when the prophet-apostle 
in the Revelation would describe the worship 
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of the angels in heaven, he writes: “The 
voice that I heard was as the voice of harpers 
harping with their barps; and they sing a 
new song before.the Throne,” ete, (Revela- 
tion, xiv. ii.) Nor can we here forget(as we 
have oflate bheemoft-times reminded ofit), tbe 
hymn sung together by the little band of 
disetiples with their Master, just before they 
went to the Mount of Olives. 

It would seem, then, to be, at any.place 
and time, in the absence of a direct and un- 
equivocal command jrom the Head of the 
Church, a question of Christian expediency, 
what part, if any, vocal or instramental 
music may take in the religious service and 
secular life of society. 

On the question concerning music in con- 
nection with worship, so much has been said 
and written amongst Friends of late years, 
that I propose not now to dwell upon it. 
Let me simply express my own conviction, 
that, while it ought never to be harshly for- 
bidden or excluded, yet the place where 
singing is apt, under the best ordering, to 
have the most exceptional place, is in the 
large gatherings of Friends tor stated public 
worship; while it may take, occasionally at 
least, a fitting and often useful part in 
the less formal devotional meeting, and 
by the family altar and fireside. Especi- 
ally in mission work has it proved at 
times auxiliary to the preaching of the gos- 
gel. Yet even here I would not press it; 
and I believe that the absence of the organ 
always leaves room for more spontaneity in 
the offering, making it less apt to crowd out 
spiritual devotion by excess of sound. 

Now then, for the place of music as an ac 
complishment and a recreation. The last term 
inclades both; a8 no one can claim much 
utility for secular music, over and above the 
enjoyment it gives. Is it of the highest 
order of enjoyment, and, thus, of accomplish- 
ment? Richard Grant White it was, I 
think, who about two years ago, discussed 
music in the Atlantic Monthly, in a manner 
which showed his ownextended acquaintance 
with it, in practice as well asin theory. He 
insisted that the whole nature and effect of 
music upon us is sensuous ; all else, seem- 
ingly intellectual or emotional, is attached 
to it by association, Words may be fitied to 
music, so appropriately that the whole effect 
is powerfully expressive ; scenic surround- 
ings, as of the opera-house or the cathedral, 
may have similar associative action with 
instrumental harmonies ; yet all that music 
does of itself, is to please the outward ear, 
and that faculty of mind which is directly 
cognizant of its impressions. 

We ought not, then, to rank it very high 
in the scale of human attainments. The 
answer comes at once from its advocates, 
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“the most intellectual nation of our times, 
the German, is the most musical.” True, 
and it is also the most abundant in its fumi- 
gation with tobacco, and in its imbibition of 
beer. Do those things promote its intéllec. 
tuality? Lbelie¥e not, ‘Thatjis itemgift as 
a face; preserved still in spite of many 
things which, in a weaker stock of men, 
would have “sunk the spark immortal.” [ 
do not claim that musical proficiency is in. 
compatible with high intellectuality ; only, 
that it is not directly promotive of it. Luther 
and Milton were both great lovers of organ 
music. To the latter, in bis blindness, it 
was no doubt often a very welcome solace, 

To come down to the really practical ques. 
tion of our own time. Is it desirable for 
‘*the daughters of Friends generally” to 
learn music? This means, we all know, at 
present, to be taught and trained to play 
upon the piano; with or without vocal 
accompaniment. How much does it cost, in 
time as well as in money; and what is it 
worth? These are inquiries directly to the 
point. Wealthy Friends, like other wealthy 
persons, may not care to consider the first of 
these ; a few hundred dollars for an instra- 
ment, and an aggregate of a thousand dollars 
or so (in a term of years) for instruction, 
many suppose that they can afford. But, 
the time also is important. One or two 
hours daily, through all the years of acquisi- 
tion, every teacher of music will require of 
the pupil ; and quite as much afterwards, if 
skill so attained is to be kept. 

Now, can this amount of time be rightly 
afforded? I speak as an educator, after some 
fair opportunity for comparative observation, 
when I say that I believe it cannot. There 
is too much else to learn, and to do, for any 
man or woman to give, in a reasonable 
economy of time, one or two hours every day 
for ten or twenty years to instrumental 
music as a part of education. 

On the other question, how much is it 
worth to those who do give the time to it, it 
may be boldly said that it is usually 
worth very little on any scale of values. 
Not more than one in ten acquires such 
skill as to give much pleasure to herself 
or others. Opportunities for employment of 
that skill are not apt to be numerous; and 
they are mostly confined to the time of life 
preceding settlement in a home of her own. 
Few married women ever open their 
pianos. So many years of toil, then, for 
so little return! Can that be a true a right 
ecouomy of time? 

On the subject of the culture of the voice, 
and vocal music, I might, with liberty to use 
more space, express a somewhat different 
view. But that may be left for the present. A 
few words upon another aspect of our subject. 
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At the last session of London Yearly|that moment a fellow-workman of her 
Meeting, some members spoke with much /|husband’s, in the good providence of God, 
feeling of an increasing tendency amongst | accosted her, reminding ber that he bad re- 
Friends towards the world; shown in indul-|cently called to see him, and expressing his 
gence in dancing, attending theatres, ete. Is| pleasure at finding bis companion, who had 
not all this reaction going too far? If we| been converted about the same time as him- 
gran: that it. is no longer required of all|self, was rejoicing in Christ and resigned in 
Friends to differ from other sober Christian |the prospect of possible death. This dis- 
people by wearing a strikingly peculiar dress, | tracted her attention for a time, and as they 
does it follow that Friends are not now| were talking she heard a loud. knocking at 
called upon to be separate from the world, | the hall door, and looking saw it partially 
from all worldliness ? I believe that this is | opened, and a hand stretched forth to draw 
no less laid upon them now than ever it was. | inone who was waiting, and who wasexpected 
There must be a difference between Cbris- | and privileged to enter. Then the door was 
tians (under whatever name) and the world,| closed against herself and others, The 
in the whole plan of life, Often it is barder | thought immediately flashed into her mind 
to maintain this without conspicuous and|—, Ab, what if it should beso with heaven, 
recognized peculiarities, than with them | that Cbrist’s band should draw mv busband 
May all Friends everywhere consider and |in and the door should be sbut against me?” 
reconsider their position, aims and ¢endencies; | With this dreadful fear for her fate in her 
looking for a clear knowledge of the will of|beart she turned towards her own house, 
Him who said: “ Ye are not of the world,|and all the way she went the words echoed 
even as [ am not of the world.” H.H. j|overand over again— And the door was 

yp seude gu) 9% was shut—the door was shut—was shut’?— 

till she could bear it no longer. Reaching 

‘AND THE DOOR WAS SHUT.” her home she drew her little daughter to her 
side, and throwing berself down on ber 

At a Mission Hal] in the city of G——, | knees, poured forth her whole soul to God 
a Christmas tree had been provided for the|}to have mercy aod forgive and save her. 
benefit of ‘The Red Ribbon Army”—men | For above an hour she wrestled in prayer, 
and women mustering many hundreds, of|pleading Christ's name. Her Heavenly 
whom a large proportion were reclaimed| Father heard her graciously, and gave her 
but recently from intemperance, and for| pardon and peace, and she retired to rest 
whom it was thought desirable that some|perfectly happy. Oh, what a change had 
counter attraction to the public-houses| passed over her! She could scarcely sleep 
should be provided during the universal | for light-heartedness and joy, and the next 
holiday. day, being Sunday, she was among the first 

The beautiful decorations of the room, | to testify, in the after meeting at our service 
the tree loaded with “fruit,” and an attrac-|in the ball, that she felt she was really a 
tive programme of gospel temperance, drew|converted woman. There was a glad ex- 
such an immense audience that ten minutes| pression on her countenance, mingled with 
before the advertised time of the meeting,|® restfulness of assurance that was pleasant 
and while 500 or 600 people where still out-| to witness, during the prayer meeting held 
side, the doors were closed and locked. some nights after, at which she was also 

Among the disappointed crowd was a/| present to testify of the Lord’s goodness to 
woman whose husband was lying in the In-| her soul. 
firmary on the opposite side of the way.| How wonderfully God uses unlikely occa- 
Hight or nine months before this they had| sions to carry, conviction to the sinner! It 
taken the ‘‘Red Ribbon pledge’? together | was well for her the room was crowded and 
one Saturday night, and shortly afterwards| the door locked ; but better far that heaven's 
her husband was converted. Then a terrible | gate stood—not ajar—but wide, wide open 
accident befel him, and he was spending his| for her entry. 

Christmas-day in suffering, not knowing} Reader, hast thou found the Lord? or 
whether even his life would be saved. The|hast thou refused His invitations of love 
wife bad seen him in the morning, and he|and merey? Oh! how sad it will be if, 
had specially desired her, as her home was| after all, though thy friends and relatives 
lonely without him, to spend a happy even-|are many of them safe in glory, or on the 
ing in the hall where they had signed to-| way to it, thou shouldst find the door shut 
gether. Her disappointment, therefore, at|and be refused admittance. There is still 
being now sbut out was all the greater. | abundance of room; the door, as yet, stands 
Then the devil whispered to her to go and| open day and night, and Christ bids thee 
break her pledge—‘‘Go and have some| welcome, stretching forth His pierced band 
brandy, go and have some brandy.” Butat|to draw thee to Himself. Wilt thou not 
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come to him now for pardon, peace, and hap- 
piness?—F. S., in Leominster Tract. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


REPORT ON ALASKA. 
(Continued from page 804.) 

The natives of Alaska are of three distinct 
tribes ur races. First, the Innait or Eskimo 
race, which predominates in numbers, and 
covers the north and west coast regions of 
Alaska, including the most of the peninsula 
of Aliaska and the well-populated island of 
Kadiak, south of it. Second, the Indians 
proper, spread over the vast interior in the 
north, reaching. down to Cook’s Inlet, and 
peopling the Sitka Wrangrell district, or the 
narrow strip south of Mount St. Elias. 
Third, the Aleutian race, inhabiting the 
Aleutian chain of islands and the west end 
of the Aliaska peninsula. 

The Aleuts, although third in numbers, 
are the first in importance of the Alaskan 
aborigives, being the professedly Christian 
inbabitants of the Territory. The average 
Aleut is not a large man, being somewhat 
below our medium standard, and wearing 
the expression which we note in the Mon- 
golian race With very few exceptions, 
they now dress in “store-clothes,” as do 
Americans and Europeans, although the 
women, tempted by the many gewgaws 
brought thither by the traders, bedeck them- 
selves with bright ribbons, cheap jewelry, 
and other adornments. One may well ques- 
tion, however, whether such attire as this, 
betokens any advance in civilization over the 
aboriginal covering of skins ; whether this 
imported finery will not pretty effectually 
prevent the ‘‘ adornment of a meek and quiet 
spirit ;” and whether a beavy condemnation 
is not incarred by those who tempt the 
simple and unwary with such indulgence. 
Advice of excellent savor in this connection, 
is the address (long issued as a tract) of 
Adoniram Judson, to the women of America. 
It would be well were it thoughtfully pond- 
ered by all whose lot may be cast with the 
Aleut, the negro, or the Indian of either 
hemisphere. 

The barrabara, or house of the Aleut, is 
half underground ; is entered by a low door, 
and is usually of two apartments—a cooking 
room and a bedroom. The principal diet of 
the Aleut is fish, varied occasionally witb 
tea, hard bread, or a few other articles pur- 
- ehased of the trader. Tedious journeys have 
40 be made along the coast for drift-wood, or 
to spots on the mountain sides, for the 
matted growth of the empetrum nigrum, of 
which large bundles are gathered by the 
women, as we would gather dried grasses, 
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It is used in the peculiar Russian stove, or 
oven, no doubt in the same manner that the 
Mennonite emigrants from Russia now use 
grasses for fuel in our own far West. A hot 
fire is made, the heat is absorbed by the thick 
walls of the petchka, and the small apart. 
ment, within the barrabara’s earthen sides, is 
kept at a tropical heat for many hours with. 
out renewal of the fire. 

The monotony of the Aleut’s life is varied 
by the frequent recurrence of the feast or 
fast days of the church or some name’s day 
in their own family. But the report says 
that “latterly these occasions of enjoyment 
and religious cor vocation, in many instances, 
bave been turned into orgies and disreputable 
carnivals by over-indulgence of the people in 
home-brewed beer, or kvass. It is said upon 
good authority, that the brewing of this 
liquor was taught those people by the earli- 
est Russian arrivals in their country, who 
made it as an anti scorbutic, and it certainly 
has not proved to be, to those people, a bless- 
ing in disguise. The abuse of it has brought 
upon them nearly all the misery that they 
are capable of understanding or conceiving.” 

This Russian kvass, as at present made 
with the aid of the extra sweet sugar of the 
Sandwich Island brand, possesses « high 
alcoholic power. They take the sugar, with 
a large proportion of flour, put it into a bar. 
rel or cask, with a few handfuls of dried 
apples or rice—hops, if they can get them— 
bung up the barrel, and allow fermentation 
togoon. They seldom wait for it to work 
entirely clear, but usually draw it when it is 
thick and very sour. This is the root of all 
evil among these people ; its abuse gives rise, 
nine times out of ten, to the disturbances 
among them; it transforms the quiet husband 
into a howling brute; he becomes fired toa 
state of mind bordering on frenzy ; drives 
his wife, flying for her life, screaming from 
the hut, and the children hiding like little 
chickens in the grass. 

Attoo, the westernmost of the Aleutian 
chain, is also the extreme western settlement 
of the North American continent. Its few 
inbabitants mostly depend upon the sea-otter 
for means of purchasing needed articles of 
dress and diet; but of late they have also 
turned their attention to the protection and 
conservation of the blue foxes—vulpes logo- 
pus, of which they kill about two hundred, 
for their skins, yearly. The grasses which 
grow upon the sand-spits above the wash of 
the sea, as high as the heads of the people, 
are used largely by them in the construction 
of mats, rugs, screens, etc., adding very 
much to their creature comforts. The wo- 
men on the neighboring island of Atkha, 
however, have a monopoly of the fine skill 
and beautiful workmanship in the grass-trade. 
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In the Ethnological Hall of the Smithsonian 
Institution, exceedingly neat specimens of 
their handiwork may be inspected. 

On the island of Oomak, another of the 
chain,there is a small mud volcano, upheaved 
in 1878, which is still sputtering, whilst 
a prominent volcanic peak of the 
island is also yet smoking. The port of 
Oonalashka contains four bundred and six 
people ; the extraordinary fact being noted, | 
that as many as one-half of them can read | 
and write in the Aleutian language. From 
a cave in the island, many of the peculiar| 
Aleutian mummies have been taken. They | 
are almost identical with those of Peru. 

Special mention should be made of the 
inhabitants, one hundred and thirty-nine in 
number, of the little island of Spirkin. In 
some respects, this village is the most 
remarkable one that we shall come to notice, 
or have observed. The strange and subtle 
influence of the method and manner of living, 
practiced by an old trader who was and is 
their leader, one Gregory Krukov, is strik- 
ingly illustrated there to-day. This man 
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spite of all these advantages, they are an 
utterly dissipated community. Also, of 
Protassov, a neighboring village, the report 
says: “This settlement, in its method of 
living, securing through its hunters, an aver- 
age of about five hundred sea otters every 
year, is equally opulent, equally extravagant, 
and just as dissolute as its neighbor, Bel- 
kovsky. It is said—and we, ourselves, 
witnessed the fact—that in spite of an aver- 
age revenue of nearly $1,000 per annum to 
each family, the whole place, without a 
single redeeming case, presents an aspect of 
great misery and debauchery, which bas put 
its stamp more firmly and more shamefully 
upon the people of this place, than it has 
made its mark elsewhere in all Alaska.” 
Deplorable as is this state of affairs amongst 
the miserable Aleuts, yet, notwithstanding 
all the opportunities favoring right living 
among ourselves, we may point to instances 
of degradation caused by rum, which, in 
degree, are no better. For instance, the 
writer had occasion recently to observe, 
upon a personal visit, that the old town of 


and his wife are singularly neat in their) Yorktown, with a good port and well situated 
maoner of living; they keep everything|for trade, still numbers but about fifty 
clean about them. and in the Summer decor-| houses, ten of which are liquor saloons or 
ate their house tastefully with wild flowers. | stores where liquor is sold. Tothese people, 
The natives, under the influence of his!as well as to the Aleuts, might be com- 
example, are living in their ‘barrabaras, the | mended the excellent example of a remnant 
neatest and cleanest of their people in all|of the Indians of the South Long Island 
Alaska. They are living so without an|coast, who, until fifty years ago, seemed 
exceptional instance, every house being as|doomed to early extinction on account of 
orderly and as tidy as its neighbor. They | their intemperate habits; but upon removing 
put large windows into their barrabaras, | intoxicants from their midst, their condition 
sand and scrub the floor, keep the'r furniture | improved notably; so that now, in their 
and beds tidy, and window-panes brighbt,| habits of living, and in their habitations, 


while pots and tumblers, filled with wild 
flowers, stand on the tables and window- 
sills. This is the point, or rather, the old 
settlement, where Captain Cook first came in 
contact with and noted the Aleutian people, 
they being then only half an hour’s portage 
from his anchorage in Samganooda Bay. 
These people hunt the sea-otter, securing, 
however, only about twenty annually. 
Nevertheless, they have good opportunity to 
capture the young fur seals, in transitu 
through Oonalga Pass, securing of these 
animals upward of one thousand in good 
seasons. 

Coming to the main land, the well-to-do 
people of Belkovsky Parish, at the extremity 


they are (for their class) exceptionally neat 
and thrifty.* 
(To be coneluded.) 


~~ ——————— 


THE VIRTUE OF TRUTHFULNESS. 


The following story was told me by the 


gentleman to whom it happened. He had a 
butler who fell into habits of iutoxication. 
After threatening him several times with 
dismissal, the gentleman was compelled, 
after a very gross case of drunkenness, to 
send him away. The man implored him to 
give him a character which would enable 
him to obtain another place; but this Mr. S. 
conscientiously refused to do. Time after 


of the Aliaska peninsula, furnish, in their| time, the butler was on the point of obtain- 
manner of living, a strong contrast to the) ing employment, but was rejected, when the 
neat and frugal Spirkin Islanders. The| silence of bis late master, on the matter of 
people of the principal village are famous | sobriety, betrayed the reason for his dis- 


8ea-otter hunters; they live well; they are 
able to purchase their wood and coal ; the 
majority of their habitations are comfortable 
frame cottages; they rejoice in a large! 
church edifice, and support a school ; yet, in 





missal. 
At last, the man, much impoverished and 


driven to the wall, wrote a piteous letter to 


* ee an interesting account of a late visit to these Indians, 
in The Friend of Seventh mo. 2d and 9th, 1881. 
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To Him, therefore, we must bring our life, 
standing alone in His presence, even as the 
publican, seeking to be forgiven and cleansed 
from our crude self-seeking, healed from the 
strange aggression of self against the things 
that are of God, and filled with His abun- 
dant mercies, 

But special nearness is for the child-heart. 
We all know the buoyant, eager expectancy 
of the little child, and as children of Faith 
we may draw near, assured that no beart- 
desire or prayer can ever rise unheeded. 
Earthly parents give good gifts; how much 
more will the Father in heaven give to them 
that ask Him? 

Gifted and blessed as was the young ruler 
who came to question Jesus, how far re- 
moved is his life from the loving, child-like 
heart which has the abundant entrance? 
“Good Master,” he said, “ what sball I 
do thet I may inherit eternal life?” and we 
must pause to realize how great a concession 
is involved in these words from a Jewish 
ruler to the Nazarene. Unlike the Pharisee, 
he shows a willingness to learn, and is con 
scious of a need, although from his youth he 
deems he has kept the law of Sinai. With the 
reply, ‘‘ Why callest thou me good ? None is 
good save one, that is God,” instantly the 
ruler’s earthly and limited standard is en- 
larged to the true and heavenly proportion ; 
Instantly a new test. of discipleship is given. 
Does he come to Christ as to ove teacher 
among many who may supply some defi- 
ciency, or does he give the entire submission 
which true disciples render only to the One 
who has come forth from God? Nota mere 
perfecting of self, but losing the very thought 
of self in the Master’s service, and letting 
His touch fashion as He will, is the attitude 
of the true disciple who pleads for heavenly 
Wealth, and does not shrink from the way 
Into which the answer to such prayer may 
lead. This incident is given by three of the 
Evangelists, showing, that it has a marked 
lesson for us all. The life so near the king- 
dom, and yet not entering in! The petition 
urged reverently, the answer given, and yet 
the failure to heed, so absorbed was he in the 
thought o* self and its plans. 

The answer seemed strange and unex- 
pected, yet it was a loving one, for the 
record reads, (Mark x.) “Then Jesus be- 
holding bim loved him.” ‘One thing thou 
lackes:, ; go sell that thou hast, and come 
and follow me.”’ All must be for the Master, 
nothing for self. It seemed a hard saying, 
yet even so the young man should have 
eternal wealth. 

Not the careful upbuilding of the most 
Perfect self, not the earnest coveting of the 
most refined of heavenly graces, can open 
the gateways of the kingdom. All you have 
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and are you hold in stewardsoip for the 
Master, that you may distribute freely of 
your riches of talent, knowledge, time and 
earthly possessions, and so the seal of Di- 
vine power may be on your life. The 
human hopes and plans that vanish may 
leave room for an undreamed fullness of 
blessing. 

The answer to the highest aspiration of 
the human heart is found in these words, 
“Follow me,” and leaving the fainting and 
the fears behind, we may press to that 
throne of power where Christ is risen, and 
where we may find help in time of need. 

Peter said: ‘‘Lo! we have left all and 
followed thee.” Oue might smile at the all 
that Peter had left,—his boat and fishing- 
nets and daily toil, in contrast with that 
wealth of blessing to be an Apostle of the 
Lord Jesus; with the earthly immortality, 
as it were, which has joined his name in- 
dissolubly with Christ und has made him a 
king with Christ. And yet at the moment 
of definite choice it loomed up to himas some 
great and sorrowful sacrifice, though he 
would not waver from it. 

Of the rich young ruler, his prayers and 
aspirations, we hear no more—save that he 
“ went away sorrowful,” and the words, “It 
is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s 
eye, than for arich man to eater into the 
kingdom of God.” This comparison is a 
graphic picture of lives weighed down with 
a multitude of possessions and purposes, 
which they deem essential ; we have before us 
the contrast of the heavily laden creature ; the 
slow hard progress, the difficult entrance 
possible only when these burdens are laid 
aside, as they must be when we pass through 
the needle’s eye gateway of death; instead 
of the abundant entrance of those who keep 
the Leader closely in view rather than their 
own attainments and belongings. Keeping 
in mind that the things impossible with 
men are possible with God, is a grand incen- 
tive to reach out to those heavenly possibili- 
ties through prayer, and to take a heart-grasp 
of the words which guide us through these 
incidents, leaving the fainting that we may 
touch the Saviour’s strength. 

In direct connection with the loss and 
fear of Peter, and the things that are pos- 
sible with God, our Lord speaks to his 
Apostles of thingsthat must be accomplished 
concerning the Son of Man, and now that the 
light of centuries has thrilled through those 
words—how must the angels of Heaven 
wonder, that we who are disciples, under- 
stand so little of the trueness of God con- 
cerning the “things that are written,” and 
so little of His willingness to give more 
than we ask or think. Against the dark 
back-ground of the mystery of pain, evil and 
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loss, stands forth the life of the Son of Man 
who left the glory that he had with the 
Father that we might draw near and re- 
ceive blessing. 

The closing incident of this chapter gathers 
up all the possibilities and elements of 
prayer. The blind men sitting, begging by 
the way-side, is a type of helpless misery ; 
he hears the multitude who throng Jesus, 
and his cry of faith goes out to the “ Son of 
David,” claiming his sympathy in human 
kinship, his royal power, his Divine heal- 
ing ; and the earnest prayer of faith is heard. 
The busy crowd must pause as Christ gives 
answer,—and immediately he received his 
sight and followed him. Eager in his ap. 
peal as the poor widow, humble as the pub- 
lican, his cry for mercy is heard ; and wiser 
than the Ruler, he follows Jesus wherever 
He will lead. Many there are who are 
blind to Christ’s light, separated from useful 
activities and trusting Christian communion, 
they sit dumb, as it were, their lives un- 
touched by praise. Thronged by vexing 
cares, blinded by mists of error and con- 
fusion, from this blind man they may learn 
that the prayer of faith will quicken 
them to receive the loving power, which 
presses so near their daily life, and to bear 
the answering word of peace, which will 
still the myriad thronging cares, and lighten 
their darkness and give them strengtb to rise 
and follow Jesus in the way. 

**T have called upon thee, for thou wilt 
hear me, O God, incline thine ear unto me. 
Show me thy marvellous loving kindness, 
O! thou that savest by thy right hand them 
which put their trust in thee.’’ 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MO.6, 1881. 


In one neighborhood in Bucks County, Penna., 
are twenty of the pupils of the Carlisle Indian 
school. Captain R. H. Pratt, who has charge of 
the institution, desires that not only shall his 
pupils receive the drill of its school-rooms and 
work-shops, but that they shall come into contact 
with the home-life of our people, while learning 
still further of household and farm work. Last 
year Captain Pratt had some difficulty in securing 
homes for his pupils, but this year his success 
has been much greater. Those who have tried the 
children learn that they are generally cheerful, 
obedient and helpful. 

Thus a good impression is made on the white 
hosts as well as the Indian guests, and a kindly 
interest, born of mutual acquaintance, hastens 
the time when just views of our duties to the In- 
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dian shall prevail, and they shall merge peace. 
fully in our nation. 





UNDER date of Vienna, Seventh mo. 21st, the 
Political Correspondence says: “ Several States 
of South America are thinking of adopting the 
principle of arbitration in their various differ. 
ences. Colombia, which assumed the initiative 
in this movement, has invited the several friendly 
republics to send delegates to a conference for 
the purpose of discussing the subject. Some of 
the other republics, including the Argentine Con- 
federation, have already adhered to the proposal,” 

In view of the late sanguinary war between 
Chili and Peru, and the harsh measures of the 
former towards a conquered State, such an agree- 
ment as would lead to peaceful decision of dis- 
putes in the future among the States of South 
America, would be specially opportune. 





PUBLISHER'S NoTICcE.—This number closes 
Vol. 34, and the Publisher would respectfully re- 
mind subscribers and agents that subscriptions 
for the next volume are now due. Those who 
are in arrears are urgently requested to forward 
payment. Accounts are going out as rapidly as 
they can be prepared. Remittances by postal 
order, check or bank draft, should be made to 
order of Alice Lewis. 
—————— 

MARRIED. 

RICKS—CRENSHAW.— At Friends’ Meeting- 

house, Richmond, Va., on the 23d of Sixth mo., 1881, 


Richard A. Ricks, to Eliza C., daughter of John B. 
Crenshaw, both of same meeting. 











DIED. 


HAWORTH.—On the morning of Sixth month 
27th, 1881, at his home, George D. Haworth, an 
Elder of Wilmington Monthly Meeting, Ohio, aged 
84 years. Soon after attaining his majority he re- 
moved to Wilmington and engaged in active busi- 
ness, and from that time forward was always prom- 
inently identified with all the public interests of 
the county until his late declining years. A course 
of probity and honesty early attracted to him the 
confidence and esteem of his fellow citizens. He was 
appointed by the County Commissioners one of the 
earliest Treasurers of the county, and continued in that 
office for more than twenty-one years, and until by his 
own desire it was given to another. He was the sym- 
pathizing friend of young men, aiding them not only 
with good counsel and advice, but many times finan- 
cially, and not a few who have since been prosperous. 
and successful feel and speak with gratitude of his 
kindness and assistance to them in early life. His con- 
version took place when a boy, as he was returning 
from Yearly Meeting in company with his uncle and 
aunt, the late Daniel and Mary Bailey, when his feel- 
ings and countenance changed so suddenly from sad- 
ness to joy as to attract attention and cause his com- 
panions to ask what had harpened to him. From that 
time forward he took a lively interest in promoting the 
cause of the dear Redeemer. His house for many 
years was the home of the traveling ministers, and 
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pany of the younger ones received kind words of en- 
couragement and help to cheer them on in their work 
of love. The meeting, when first established in Wil- 
nington, about 1836, met for some time at his house, 
until other accommodation for it was provided. It was 
his precious privilege to live to see the little twig, 
planted largely through his aid and influence, grow toa 
large and flourishing tree. For near thirty years his 
sat has been at the head of the meeting, which, 
through all those years of wet and dry, heat and cold, 
wless prevented by sickness, has been occupied by 
him, He filled acceptably for a great many years the 
position of Recorder and Treasurer of Center Quar- 
tetly and Monthly Meetings. Unpresuming and modest, 
be never pushed himself forward, but seemed always 
to give the preference to others. He had a kind word 
ind friendly shake of the hand for all, and in turn was 
honored and beloved by them. He fell asleep in Jesus 
1s quietly and peacefully as if sinking into a natural 
sumber. Opening his eyes and looking for the last 
time at each of his five children who stood around 
him, he closed them, and as a shock of corn fully ripe, 
was gathered to the garner of the Lord. 


GREEN.—Sixth month 4th, 1881, at his residence 
in Carmel, Hamilton County, Indiana, of sunstroke, 
Rowland Green, in his 67th year; a member of 
Richland Monthly Meeting. For a number of years 
he was an active member in the Society of Friends, 
assisting ministers, with whom he traveled many 
niles as companion; an advocate of sound doc- 
tine and the purity of gospel principles, worthy of 
imitation in forgiving and forgetting injuries. In his 
illness being asked if Jesus was all in all to him, he 
nodded his head twice, smiled, then nodded again. 
His friends believe that he realized the fulfilment of 
his favorite text, “ All things work together for good 
to them that love God,” and feel assured that our loss 
is his eternal gain. 

CREW.—On the 27th of Sixth mo., 1881, at the 
residence of her son-in-law, Camp Chase, Ohio, Mary 
H. Crew, in her 8oth year; a member of Columbus 
Monthly Meeting. In contemplating the life and de- 
patture of this dear friend we can in truth say, hers 
was a beautiful life and triumphant death. Possessed 
of a strong frame and vigorous mind she was actively 
uweful in the church, and in the world. She was a firm 
believer in and supporter of the religious principles and 
doctrines of the Society of Friends, wisely filling the 
responsible station of Elder in the church for many 
years. As the evening shadows began to gather around 
and the infirmities of age to rest upon her, she laid aside 
these services. No longer able to attend all the reli 
gious meetings as they came in course, and in which 
she had been so diligent, she calmly and patiently 
waited for months and years, under increasing bodily 
aflliction, for «the gentle call’? that would summon 
her to the church triumphant, there to swell redemp. 
tion’s song to God. Her favorite and oft-repeated text 
was, “Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind 
is staid on thee.” 


PAGE.—At Lake City, Minnesota, while on a visit 
to her friends there, Twelfth mo. roth, 1880, Elizabeth 
]. Page, in the 54'h year of her age; a member of 
Ferrisburgh Monthly Meeting, Vermont. Though 
struggling with disease for several years, her place in 
meeting was seldom vacant, and the “fruit of her 
lips” in praise to our dear Redeemer was seldom with- 
held. With much cheerfulness of spirit she always 
seemed to fondly look forward to a recovery of health, 
that she might work more abundantly in the Master’s 
vineyard ; yet when conscious that the end was near, 
with the same cheerfulness, she could trustingly com- 
mit herself and her dear ones to the care of Him, who 


= been faithful in life and who was present with her 
en. 
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BACON.—In Utica, N. Y., on the 21st of Second 
mo., 1881, Eleanor Bacon, in the 72d year of her age; 
an esteemed member of Westmoreland Monthly Meet- 


| ing. With good talents and very energetic, her life was 


passed in busy activities until the last fourteen years, 
during which she was nearly a helpless cripple from 
rheumatism, and most of the time an extreme sufferer, 
yet sustained by the grace of her Redeemer. She was 
patient and cheerful, and by her influence and example 
was a blessing to all who knew her, verifying in her 
experience the language of the Psalmist, « Many are 
the afflictions of the righteous: but the Lord delivereth 
him out of them all.” She looked forward to the close 
with a joyful hope ot being forever at rest in the Lord. 
And we trust she has joined that “ innumerable com- 
pany who came out of great tribulation, and have 
washed their robes, and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb. 

BOND.—Fourth mo. 21st, 1881, Jesse Bond, aged 
72 years; an Elder of Spiceland Monthly Meeting, 
Indiana. In the death of this dear Friend, the meeting 
and the community have suffered great loss. He was 
ever active to promote the interests of the church, the 
cause of education, and the welfare of the whole com- 
munity. His was truly a consistent life. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


More than one hundred pupils attend the 
school of the Stockton Chinese Mission of Cali- 
fornia, and two of them were received into mem- 
bership by the Congregational Church during 
the past year. 


AN agent of the American Bible Society reports 
the following interesting incident: 

“ At Teheran I had the pleasure of meeting a 
British military officer who has spent twenty years 
in the India service, and is familiar with affairs 
in the Punjaub district. He has recently been 
traveling in Northeastern Persia, visiting Meshed 
and penetrating to the Afghan and Turkistan 
borders. There he found copies of the Scriptures 
in Persian and Tikki-Turkoman. There a man 
had called upon him who represented himself 
as a Mussulman in name, but really a Jew, who 
like his brethren had been compelled to profess 
Mohammedanism, or suffer death or banishment. 
He said that, through the colporteurs of the 
‘ American priests’ in Teheran (the Presbyterian 
missionaries), a New Testament had found its 
way into his hands; that his eyes had been opened, 
and he had come to believe in Christianity as the 
only true religion. He asked the colonel if he 
considered him a Christian. He replied: ‘ Do 
you believe Jesus Christ to be the true Mes- 
siah? Do you believe and trust in Him alone 
as your Saviour? Do you accept the Old and 
New Testaments as the word of God?’ An af- 
firmative reply was given. Then said the colonel, 
in his brusque Scotch way, ‘ Well, my friend, so far 
as I can see, you are a Christian.’ The man re- 
plied: ‘Oh, I'm so glad to hear you say so! [| 
do want to be a Christian, and I am glad you 
think Iam one.’ He talked further on the sub- 
ject, and the inquirer was ‘ instructed more fully 
in this way.’ He said that he was se'ling the 
Scriptures on his own account; that he had 
bought up a number from the colporteurs sent 
from Teheran, and was selling them at an ad- 
vance. This is certainly very interesting and 
encouraging, and it comes from an unlooked-for 
quarter.” 
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THe American Home Missionary Society 
(Congregationalist) last year had 131 churches 
formed by its missionaries, most of them upon 
the frontiers; 67 churches became self-support- 
ing, and 57 houses of worship were built. In the 
last ten years this Society has brought into exist- 
ence 912 churches, almost one-fourth of the whole 
number of Congregational churches in this 
country. 

The Congregationalists find that while each 
church may do well to be independent, there is 
the greatest benefit in union for mission effort, 
and these united, well-organized and well-super- 
intended efforts are the most fruitful in spreading 
the gospel. 


IN a valuable summary of Mission Work in 
India in The Independent it is stated that there 
are now 689 foreign missionaries there, repre- 
senting 32 Societies. This is an increase of 67 
missionaries since 1871. Of the United States, 
Ohio has furnished 18 missionaries to India, New 
York 16, Pennsylvania 12, Massachusetts 7. 

Of the Societies, the Church of England out 
of the whole 689 missionaries furnishes 103; 
Basel (German) Society, 75; M. Episcopal, 65 ; 
Gospel Propagation Society, 48; London Mis- 
sionary Society, 45; Wesleyan Missionary So- 
ciety, 44; English Baptists, 31 ; American Pres- 
byterians, 29; Free Church of Scotland, 27; 
American Board, 24. 

There are now 389 mative missionaries, a gain 
of 164 since 1871. As these form the class which 
is ultimately to leaven the whole population, an 
increase of more than one-third in ten years is 
an important one. 
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on the drink question, and to seek efficient pro- 
hibitory legislation, by amendment of the State 
Constitution and by restrictive laws. 


HuNDREDS of petitions have been presented to 
the British Parliament from all parts of the coun- 
try, asking: the closing of public-houses on First- 
days. A petition with nearly 84 0co names at- 
tached to it has been presented to the same body, 
‘praying that the Sunday Closing Act may be- 
come a law as speedily as possible.” 


AT the Annual Meeting of Friends’ Temper- 
ance Union in London, the Chairman, Samuel 
Bowly, who is a veteran in the cause of temper- 
‘He thought it was matter of con- 
gratulation to those of them who had long taken 
a part in the great question of temperance reform, 
to see how rapidly it was advancing in public 
opinion amongst all classes of the community, 
And that advancement seemed to him to devolve 
additional responsibility on those who still stood 
aloof from the work. If they would consider for 
a moment that since the Friends met there last 
year 120,000 persons had gone to a premature 
grave, either directly or indirectly through strong 
drink, he could scarcely understand how any 
Christian man or woman would stand by the 
deathbed of one so destroyed without feeling the 
terrible responsibility of upholding the cause of 
their death. (Hear, hear) Whatever might be 
done to try to keep drinking within what was 
termed moderation, their efforts he believed would 
always fail, as they always had failed. wi h regard 
to the great masses of the people. It was just 
possible that partly by the influence of fashion 


Of Native Christians there has been a gain of | and custom they might restrict the use of intoxi- 
52 per cent. since 1871, the total now being |cants among the upper and middle classes, but 
340,623. The American Baptist Missionary So-|he believed they could never do it among the 


ciety has increased its membership eight-fold in 
ten years. The total increase in ten years has 
been 116 365. Besidethe regular members there 


| 
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masses of the people unless the temptation was 
removed entirely out of their way, because they 
had confessed over and over again their inability 


are at least 150,090 Christians who have not been | to withstand the temptations t> which they were 


formally admitted to church membership. 

The communicants who are adults have grown 
in nine years from 52,816 to 102,444, or in round 
pumbers have doubled. 


Se —______. 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 

THE Pennsylvania State Temperance Union 
held a conference at Altoona, Seventh mo. 13th, 
1881. A paper by James Black, of Lancaster, 
President of the Union, was read, which recited 
the various steps taken since 1836 to prevent by 
constitutional provision either the licensing of the 
sale of drink for revenue, or finally the manufac- 
ture and sale of such drink. Resolutions were 
passed to the effect that science declares and ex- 
perience confirms that the only reliable ground 
of hope for the removal of the evils from drink 
is by the total abstinence from the use of alco- 
holic drinks, and the prohibition of their manu- 
facture and sale. That constitutional and statu- 
tory laws to this end are necessary, are right 
morally and politically, do not unjustly contra 
vene personal liberty and are in accord with 
the principles of republican government. Thanks 
were expressed to the members of the Legislature 
who voted for the prohibitory amendment, and the 


exposed, temptations which were not known to 
the higher circles of society. After commenting 
upon the general progress of the movement 
amongst the latter, the Chairman said in conclu- 
sion that he hoped the day was not far distant 
when not a single member of the Society of 
Friends would countenance the use of intoxicat- 
ing drinks. (Cheers.) He had not been in the 
habit of denouncing or dealing uacharitably with 
anybody. but, seeing the evil the drink was con- 
tinually doing, he could not as a Christian anda 
citizen, and especially as a member of that So- 
ciety, but plead earnestly with his fellow-members 
to come and strengthen the hands of the Society 
in this great and good work. It had been some- 
what painful to him when he had gone a long 
way to attend a meeting, sometimes having tra- 
veled a hundred miles, and not half a dozen of 
the influential classes of the place would come to 
hear what he had to say. No member of the So- 
ciety had a right to be ignorant of the merits of 
the question. They had now abundance of litera 
ture, an abundance of facts, and a large number 
of medical men who assured them they were on 
the right course physically. Everybody ought to 
be thoroughly informed upon the question at any 
rate. He was very glad that there were a large 
number who were convinced, that were not what 


resolve was recorded to persevere by moral sua-|he might call converted. But he trusted that the 
sion to enlighten the public mind and conscience | influence that they would bring to bear upon the 
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yestion in the coming year, each one of them | 
king according to his or her strength, would 
such that they would be able to say when they 
et again that further advances had been made 
athe great cause of temperance.” 


oe 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


THIRD QUARTER. 
Eighth month 2ist, 1881. 
Exodus xvi. 1—8. 


GoLDEN TExT.—‘“ Moses gave you not that bread from 
iesven; but my Father giveth you the true bread from 
eaven.’’—John vi. 32. 

Time, B.C. 1491; about six weeks after the 
departure of the Israelites frora Egypt. 


CONNECTION WITH LAST LESSON. 


After the crossing of the Red Sea, the Israelites 
ncamped for a short time at a place called 
The Fountains of Moses.” There was sung 
he glorious song of Moses, of triumph and praise 
i God for their deliverance. Then they moved 
lo the Wilderness of Shur, and came to Marah; 
where they first murmured, and where the bitter 
waters were made sweet for them, Two hours 
of marching brought them thence to Elim, where 
they appear to have remained for several weeks. 


THE LESSON. 


Verse 1. And they took their journey from 
Elim, This place, according to travellers, was a 
florious oasis in the wilderness, with wells (or 
springs) of water, palm, tamarisk and acacia 
trees, and an abundance of tall grass. 

Came unto the wilderness of Sin. Two Deserts 
of Sin (one, however, written Tsin) are named 
inthe Bible. Of this one little is now known, 
except what is mentioned in the text, that it is 
between Elim and Sinai. A day's journey would 
probably bring them to this wilderness from 
Elim, 

2, 


And the whole congregation of the children 
of Israel murmured. Already, within two months 


of their escape from bondage, they were 
discontented for the second time. First, at 
Marah, for want of water; this time, for fear of a 
want of food. They ought, as Bishop Hall has 
remarked, to have said, “ He that commanded 
the sea to stand stil] and guard us, can as easily 
command the earth to nourish us.” Only by look- 
ing into our own hearts can we find such ingrati- 
tude and doubting to be possible. As it has been 
aid, Who cannot pray for his daily bread when 
he hath it in his cupboard? But when our own 
provision fails us, then not to distrust the pro- 
vision of God is a noble trial of faith.” 

3. Would to God we had died by the hand of 
the Lord. 

Looking back to the terrible plagues that had 
been visited upon the Egyptians, their desperate 
want of faith led them even to prefer death by 
such dispensations to the hunger they now began 
to — and dread. 

en we sat by the flesh-pots of Evypt, and 
when we did eat Sread ¥ the full Vane brant 
show that, notwithstanding the hardships they 
had suffered from their Egyptian masters, the 
Israelites had not been without sufficiency for 
their daily life. The flesh-fot (translated from 
an Egyptian word) was a large three-legged 
bronze vessel, used for cooking. The Egyptians 
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were very fond of meat, especially beef, goose 
and fish. 

4. Behold, I will rain bread from heaven for 
you. This was the manna, of which a supply 
was divinely furnished them in the wilderness 
for forty years. It was a miraculous gift. The 
name was applied because of its resemblance to 
a sweet exudation from the tamarisk tree, called 
man in Hebrew, mennu in Arabic, and manna or 
mannahut in the Egyptian language. But it 
could not have been this gum itself, for several 
reasons. 1, That would not have been suffi- 
ciently nourishing, from its known properties. 
2. It was gathered, not under trees, but out on 
the open plain. 3. A whole year’s supply would, 
from all the trees in the wilderness, not have 
provided the Israelites (numbering more than 
two million persons in all) for a single day. 
Since they had numerous flocks and nerds, 
living upon pasturage found as they journeyed 
from place to place, milk and some other food 
was, no doubt, added to the manna given them 
from heaven; but they could not have lived 
without it. 

And the people shall go out and gather a 
certain rate every day. It was, not dropped into 
their mouths; they had, every one, to go out and 
gather the gift. So must we, in spiritual things, 
“hunger and thirst after righteousness,” that we 
may be filled. ‘' Ask and it shall be given you; 
seek and ye shall find.” 

Every day it was to be gathered, That is the 
law of constant dependence upon the fatherly 
providence of God. 

That I may prove them. Our Heavenly 
Father sometimes proves His children with af- 
flictions. Much more often His dounty tries or 
proves whether they have hearts of gratitude and 
love or not, How we would reproach any one 
who should be as ungrateful to a human bene- 
factor as very many are to God! 

On the sixth day... . it shall be twice as 
much as they gather daily, Thiscommandment 
agreed with the miraculous withholding of a sup- 
ply on the Sabbath day. Divine honor was thus 
given tothe institution of a weekly day of rest; yet 
those who obeyed the commandment suffered no 
loss, Neither do those now lose, even in tem- 
poral things, who fulfil the spirit of the same 
commandment, in regard to the first day of the 
week, 

6. Ye shall know that the Lord hath brought 
you out from the land of Egypt. As our Golden 
Text shows, it was not Moses but God who did 
all these wonders. Yet, how slow they were to 
recognize His hand! 

Then shall ye see the glory of the Lord, 
Behold it (that is) manifested in His power to 
supply them abundantly, even in the midst of 
the wilderness. 

8. The Lord shall give you in the evenin 
flesh to eat, and in the morning bread to the full. 
The flesh here alluded to was that of the guazis 
which (v. 13) came up at even and covered the 
camp. The word dread was applied to manna, 
as to other vegetable food. It would not be de- 
scriptive of the mafura/ Sinaitic manna, which 
was no more nourishing than gum or honey. 
The heaven-sent manna could be ground, baked, 
and otherwise treated like meal for making bread. 
All authorities agree that it must have been a 
supernatural product. 
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In the Chapter from which the Golden Text is 
selected (John vi. 30—63) we find our Lord’s 
own teaching concerning this manna as a type 
of Himself. “I am the bread of life. Your 
fathers did eat the manna in the wilderness, and 
they died. This is the bread which cometh down 
out of heaven, that a man may eat thereof and 
not die ., . . . yea, and the bread which I will 
give you is my flesh, for the life of the world.” 

SUGGESTIONS, 

1. God’s love is sufficient for all our needs 
No miracle ought te be wanted to make us trust 
in His providence, whose blessings are new 
every morning. 

2. Have not all Christians a part in a song as 
glorious as that of Moses? What deliverance, 
even from bodily slavery, is equal to that from 
the chains and bondage of sin? Yet some look 
back upon the flesh-pots of Egypt with mur- 
muring. 

3. All must, in the wilderness of life, feed upon 
the bread from heaven, or they will die forever. 
“Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man 
and drink His blood, ye have not life in your- 
selves.” 

4. We must renew this food, day by day. No 
one can live upon, or trust in, the gifts and 
blessings of the past. Services rendered yester- 
day, under the Divine blessing, do not render 
less necessary prayer for new help for the ser- 
vices of to-day. 

5. There is a “hidden manna” (Rev. ii. 17) 
given to every one who, by the grace of God, 
overcometh, This is the perfect peace of those 
who, having come to know God in Christ, obtain 
victory through the obedience of faith in Him. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


GosHen MontHLY MeeEtING was held 
Seventh mo. 23rd, 1881. We had the ac- 
ceptable company of Alfred C. Hathaway 
from Damascus, Ohio, who spoke from the 
text: ‘“‘He that dwelleth in the secret place 
of the Most High shall abide under the 
shadow of the Almighty.” 

His message wus very cheering and in- 
structive. Zilpha M. Knight returned a 
minute granted her for service and was 
liberated for Gospel labor in the limits of 
Ohio Yearly Meeting. Noab C. McLean 
made return of a minute also, and was 
liberated to attend Kansas Yearly Meeting, 
and atiend meetings going and returning, 
together with other Gospel service. 

Josiah Peel, a member, was liberated to 
attend some meetings in the limits of Win- 
chester, Kokomo and New London Quarter- 
ly Meetings in Indiana. Susan Walker, 
aged about 86 years, was received into 
membership at her request. 


A FRIEND. 
Zanesfield, Ohio, Seventh mo. 25th, 1881. 


Honey CREEK MontTHLY MEETING was 
held Seventh mo. 9th, 1881. Abigail C. 
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Hobson returned & minute granted her for 
religious service in the limits of Northern 
and Mississinewa Quarterly Meetings. Mary 
Ann Rich obtained a minute to visit the 
meetings of Ohio Yearly Meeting, also some 
meetings going and returning in the limits 
of Indiana Yearly Meeting. The Committee 
on Bible Schools and Education made their 
annual report, and a new Qommittee was 
appointed. 

New London Quarterly Meeting was held 
Seventh mo. 16th, 1881, and throughout was 
well attended. We had with us with cre- 
dentials, David J. McMillan from Bridge. 
port, Indiana; Abijah Hvoten from Sugar 
Plain Monthly Meeting, Indiana; Benjamin 
P. Cosand with his wife as companion, from 
Friendsville, Tennessee; also Wm. Pinkham 
aud Dr. Mills, who are working on behalf of 
the interests of Earlham College. About 
$235 was raised, and we think enough more 
will yet be to make up the sum expected 
from this Quarter. Friends from other 
Quarterly Meetings were also with us ac 
ceptably. The Gospel was set before us in 
a very plain and practical manner. 

Mira SMALL. 





FROM THE BACCALAUREATE ADDRESS 
OF PRESIDENT MOORE, OF EARLHAM 
COLLEGE. 


All are agreed that it is the duty of the indi- 
vidual to educate. What do we think of the 
youth or the adult who prefers ignorance to en- 
lightenment? All admit it to be the duty of the 
family to educate We hold the parent who 
neglects his offspring in this respect as guilty of 
acrime. And what do we think of a man in 
this half century and in this country who thinks 
the State ought not to educate? It is one of the 
crowning glories of a State that from the primary 
school to the university it educates. And what 
is the duty of the church in this work ? Shall the 
church educate? All right education is a work 
of love. 

The ever blessed Head of the Church when 
visibly on earth, was the embodiment and expres 
sion of love. He was for the spread of the 
gospel of light and life and for the general ele- 
vation of mankind. The church is His visible 
body in the world since His ascension, to receive 
from Him and to show to the world “ all things 
that pertain to life and godliness,” and in as far 
as she does this she is blessed and proves a bless 
ing. The furtherance of all sound learning 
under the restraining, constraining, health-giv- 
ing, hope-inspiring influences of Christianity, 1s 
a legitimate Christian enterprise, since it greatly 
promotes the good of man. 

A living church itself, even in a church 
capacity, is a great educator aside from the foster- 
ing care it may have over seats of learning. The 
fact seems to be that the church does educate, 
and always has since the age when the Jewish 
theocracy first decreed that every child should 
learn the law and a trade, down to the present 
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time, and their law included the religious, the 
civil and the sanitary. 

It cannot be denied that the church has many 
a time shown great lack of liberality, and has 
proscribed science and the scientist. Individ- 
wals and churches have seemed to fear 
that their religion would be chilled or would 
wither or be buried or swept away, if brought in 
contact with science; but there is ever liable to 
be much in the church and in the individual 
which is not of Christ nor of Christianity. A 
well grounded Christian faith fears not, but wel- 
comes light from the four winds of the universe. 

Education as a part of the Christian enter- 
prise of the church has no war to make on home 
education or on private institutions conducted 
on individual responsibility, nor on the educa- 
tional work of the State. It is decidedly favora- 
ble to allthese. Nor, so far as I know, are the 
denominational colleges worthy the name, at 
war with each other. None of them claim a 
monopoly of the truth, either natural or re- 
vealed. None of them have a patent on geo- 
logy or astronomy or Greek or the four gospels. 

A sufficient number of colleges is a source of 
great strength to the churches, and no church 
dares be without them. It is true that with good 
intent these have in many States been unduly 
multiplied, and the tendency of this has too 
often been to lower the standard both for en- 
trance and for graduation, and thus lessen the 
value attached to college training. But even 
with these serious obstacles it is still true that not 
only the church but the country has been incal- 
culably benefited by these colleges. Sweep 
from our nation to-day the power and influence, 
in public and private life, of the men who were 
educated in the colleges whose spirit and aims 
were and are decidedly Christian, and you would 
well nigh sweep away the governmen', 

If we note in one of our towns a man of large 
capital, it is not difficult to see the relation of 
his wealth to the good of many others. Here are 
five hundred men at work among spindles and 
looms, amid saws and hammers, amid drills and 
planes and lathes, and these men represent five 
hundred homes in each of which may be wife 
and children, and flowers and books. Now this 
Capitalist’s wealth has a close relation to all this 
thrift and enjoyment, and the sum total of the 
good the five hundred receive from the wealth 
of the capitalist is vastly greater than what he 
himself receives. It is much so with reference 
to intellectual capital, both to a country and to 
a church, but the relation, though equally real, is 
not so readily seen. 

The material wealth of a country is largely 
due to deep plowing and fertilizing. But do the 
men who own the factories and those who work 
in them, and do the men who own and till the 
acres owe nothing to deep menta/ plowing and 
enriching ? Have they no use for colleges and 
universities ? Is it nought to them whether men 
study geology, chemistry, physics, astronomy, 
history, law or even metaphysics? We like to 
talk of utility, but can we see the utility of only 
what is to eat and wear and bring in money? 
They who sail in seas with the commerce of the 
world, all who manufacture, they who bleach 
and they who color, they who teach and they 
who heal, they who make and administer the 


laws, have all availed themselves of the experi-' 
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ments, researches, discoveries, advanced thought, 
which have resulted largely from college and 
university training. The practical application 
of the results of well-directed experiments and 
of advanced thought is yearly adding many 
millions of dollars to the wealth of the world. 

Besides all this, intellectual acquirements are 
wealth in themselves, as much above money as 
mind is superior to matter, “The devoted 
scholar is a living lighthouse,” shining uncon- 
sciously for the good of all. There seems yet to 
linger an impression in many minds that an edu- 
cated man can hardly make a living, much less 
become wealthy. Well, it may be he can do better 
than even to amass material wealth, by giving 
his time to helping others in the line of pros- 
perity and usefulness ; it may be he has not even 
time to make money, as the loved and devoted 
Agassiz said he had not. 

Still, Ihave not noted on a map of the world 
thatin the regions where the colleges and universi- 
ties are, where they make great use of lexicons 
and cyclopedias, where they peer through the 
microscope and the telescope, where they work 
air-pumps and galvanic batteries, where they 
dig fossils and arrange museums, and do all such 
work, that the people are specially poor or on a 
low moral or social plane ; but just the contrary. 

I have referred to the relation of advanced 
education to material wealth and national pros- 
perity, because it may assist us in seeing its re- 
lation to the prosperity and efficiency of a relig- 
ious society ; for mental culture from some source 
is as essential to the one as to the other. If 
general education and provision for advanced 
education be political economy in a nation, it is 
religious economy in the church. Whether we 
look at the duty of the church towards itself or 
towards the world, it has no higher duty than 
the care of its youth. 

But what are the relations which a well educa- 
ted membership holds to the growth, stability 
and efficiency of a Christian society or church ; 
and what are the relations which Earlham 
College holds, or ought to hold, to a well edu- 
cated membership here in these Yearly Meet- 
ings? These great questions I shall have to 
leave you chiefly to answer for yourselves. They 
are questions we cannot ignore. They are re- 
lations I would like so to see and so to present that 
all who ought to be interested in Earlham Col- 
lege, and especially all Friends, from thé moun- 
tains on the east to the river on the west, might 
also see and present in turn. 

If we had the best college in all the Missis- 
sippi Valley, and if tuition were entirely free, it 
is, of course, not to be expected that all our 
youth would attend or even ever see the college. 
But many more would attend than now do, and 
then, as now, its effects would reach hundreds 
and thousands who do not attend. Some of the 
localities to-day most indebted to Earlham Col- 
lege know but little of it and care comparatively 
little for it; but where would their home institu- 
tions be without it? And, aside from our own 
section of the church, her influence is felt in 
every quarter of the State. Hundreds among us 
who may even think they can do better than to 
educate at Earlham, are indirectly educated 
through or by means of Earlham. —— it 
has been uttered here on a former occasion, allow 
me to repeat it in this connection, that nearly all 
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the higher grade schools among Friends in 
Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Iowa and 
Kansas, besides Wilmington and Penn Colleges, 
have for years relied either mainly or entirely on 
Earlham for instructors. 

The relation of a better educated membership 
touches our material interests, If we were 
hetter educated intellectually, along with that 
moral training in benevolence and beneficence, 
by which we could better see the relative values 
of things, we would not only Aave more wealth 
among us, but we would be readier than the 
many now are to spend it for education. We 
are solemnly urged to secure a better educated 
membership, in view of all the prophecies of our 
country for the future. Foreign nations are 
pouring in on. both. shores, and the tides are 
meeting and mingling in this valley of the con- 
tinent. There is now, and is to be more and 
more, a contest between brain power and Chris- 
tian principles on the one side, and a godless 
faith, superstition, brute force; greed and igno- 
rance on the other. Since the Quaker, from 
conviction and from education, turns a deaf ear 
‘to the trumpet that calls to carnal warfare, we 
ought, of all people, to be the foremost in 
equipping ourselves with all that gives efficiency 
in the moral conflict. 

“ Our fathers to their graves have gone ; 

Their strife is past—their triumph won ; 

But sterner trials wait the race 

Which rises in their honored place— 
A moral warfare with the crime 
And folly of an evil time. 


So let it be. In God’s own might 
We gird us for the coming fight ; 
And, strong in Him whose cause is ours 
In conflict with unholy powers, 
We grasp the weapons He has given— 
The Light, and Truth, and Love of Heaven.” 


A membership well educated.in that broader 
sense of which I have spoken, means a wealthier 
people, a larger hearted humbler minded 
people, with more power and influence with the > i 
world in general and with the sister churches of| The inventor of the submarine telescope 
Christendom. It means sweeter and better e»-| a woman, has received $10,000 for her in 
lightened homes, better comme and children, | tion. 
better citizens, more an tter missionaries, ” 
more men and women of science and letters—if} The Jirst Hereford cattle brought 
not more writers, much abler ones than our|this country were imported in 1815, 
averdge—better preachers and more teachable} Henry Clay, and were kept on his farm 
om oyna gan : edi po eats Lexington, Ky. 

e preacher can preach nought that he has : ' 
natin Soi wy Sethe, Al ath of Coa, @,recnt um diuarance, Pr 
maps al eager repels net was 255,000 miles long, but in a few hours 


th her’ be: jun sawwide es bh 
pacities and circomstanves will admit. He|subsided to only 18,000 miles. 


capacities and circumstances will admit. He : 
who knows enough to be often-times oppressed} Nature reports a remarkable discovery | 
Alexander Adams, of the British Post Of 


with a sense of his ignorance can not be less 
disposed to trust to Divine guidance. When the Telegraph Department: “ It is the existe 
of electric tides in telegraphie circuits. 5 


Christ was revealed to George Fox he saw 
among other things that an education in the i . 
languages at Oxford or Cambridge was not|long-continued and careful observations, 
enough to qualify a man to preach the Gospel. | has determined distinct variations of streng 
We think the good man saw well; but I do not} jn those earth currents which are invarial 
know that he anywhere intimates that a know- present on all telegraphic wires, followi 
ae we language, emo pn pee. rn the different diurnal positions of the mo 
urt his preaching, and it was so self-eviden ; ” 
him that ignorance was no qualification that he with Feepect to the earth. , a 
did not think worth while to teach it or put it in| more satisfactory exposition of the m 
his Journal. : was to be given by the author. 


A denomination that, like our own, so full 
recognizes the individuality and the value 9 
each man, woman and child, that professes tha 
each member as truly as the Gospel minister j 
calledto filla placein the church, that seeks to give 
woman her full share in the service of the church 
and of society in general, that recognizes the 
equality of all men before God and before the 
law, whose founder wanted the youth educated 
“in all things civil and useful in creation” 
such a society should of all others secure to itse 
a well educated membership. Furthermore, 
liberally educated people means a people not 
given to extremes, not jumping to hasty conclu 
sions, not carried about by every wind of doc 
trine and not fascinated with the ostentatious a 
superficial. 

It can need no elaborate effort to show the 
relation of a strong, well-ordered college to such 
a state of things, and yet this is the connectio 
that our people need to see with a vividness and 
clearness that will awaken to prompt action. 
well understood is this relation by the mor 
enterprising and promising of our youth, thati 
Indiana and Western Yearly Meetings wanted t 
convince them that our society was not 
enough to warrant their staying in it, they could 
not more effectually bring them to such a convic 
tion than by saying, we do not care to be at 
expense and labor of sustaining a college. 

On the other hand, would we make them fee 
that the church loves them, that Quakerism i 
synonymous with benevolence, sacrifice 
Christian enterprise, and that Quakerism is he 
in this broad valley to stay and to bless the land 
then let the church see tts golden opportunity; \e 
it come to the rescue and s/and to the re 
with every substantial encouragement, and make 
our Alma Mater an honor and a praise whereve 
her name is known, 
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Professor Stephenson, of the Hayden sur 
veying party in New Mexico, states, uc 
cording to a Chicago paper, that the tribes 
koown as the Cliff-dwellers are to be credited 
with all the romance attached to the Aztec 
name. New Mexico is full of their buried 
towns and cities. During his summer’s 
work in New Mexico, Professor Stephenson 
made a number of valuable collections, in- 
cluding skeletons and remains of extinct 
animals. Among bis trophies are two gods 
of Egyptian character, with finely-cut fea- 
tures, outstretched wings, and traces of paint 
on their faces. The Professor brought away 
specimens of pottery bearing a close resem- 
blance to that unearthed in the ruins of the 
Old World, and also secured the secret of its 
manufacture from the Indians, who still 
make it in New Mexico. 


Ancient Sepulchres.—Five walled tombe, 
each containing a skeleton, have been dis- 
covered at Chamblandes, Canton Vaud. 
From the absence of metal ornaments and 
other indications, they are supposed to be- 
long to an age prior to that of bronze.—Na- 
ture. 





























Sounding the Niagara River.—A party of 
United States engineers has recently taken 
soundings of the Niagara River below the 
Falls. It was a work of great difficulty to 
approach the Falls in a small boat. Great 
jets of water were thrown out from the Falls 
far into the stream, and the roar was so ter- 
rible that no other sound could be heard. 
The line marked 83 feet near the shore; 
further down, 100 feet, deepening to 192 feet 
at the inclined railway. The average depth 
of the swift drift, where the river suddenly 
becomes narrow with a velocity too great to 
be measured, was 153 feet. Immediately 
under the lower bridge, the whirlpool rapids 
set in. Here the depth was completed to 
210 feet.— Nature. 


Carboniferous Forest.—A fine sample of 
a carboniferous forest has been laid bare at 
Oldham, Eugland. The trees were at first 
scattered, then every day’s work began to 
reveal one. Of course, they are now but 
casts, nothing remaining of the original trees 
except a thin film of coaly matter represent- 
ing the bark. They measure in height from 
three to ten feet, and have a diameter of from 
one foot to two feet four inches. I think it 
may be safely stated, that they were merely 
hollow stumps when finally submerged ; 
fronds of ferns, fossil twigs and leaves, and 
other vegetable waifs having found their 
way into the hollow cylinders and left their 
impress on the inclosed matrix. There are 
several successions of growth, masses of 
leaves of unascertained species being indis- 
criminately mixed throughout the whole 
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section, the ferns being met with in greatest 
numbers near the bases of the erect trees. 
The trees are very perishable. 
haps worthy of remark, that there is no 
accumulation of coaly matter in the section 
revealed, nor is there any of the usual ‘‘floor 
clay” about the roots of the trees.—Jas. 
Nield. 

Vaccination.—There has been a lively and 
sometimes heated discussion of the merits of 
vaccination carried on in England, which 
has had the advantage of directing careful 
observation to the subject, and promoting 
statistical inquiry upon it. 
that vaccination has not done all which was 
at first hoped from it. 
vaccinated is not so perfect as was once 
supposed. But the London Spectator states 
that Dr. Buchanan, the Medical Officer of 
the Local Government Board, affirms that 
“the death rate from small-pox, among 
people of all ages, is ninety to a million of 
those vaccinated, and 3350 toa million of 
The death-rate from 
the same cause of children under five years 
of age, is forty aud a-half per million of those 
vaccinated, and 5950. per million of those 
unvaccinated. The inference is, that even 
is not an absolute and final 
security from death by small-pox, but that it 
is an insurance against it of the most effec- 
tual character, and most effectual at that time 
when the period of vaccination is nearest, 
and the consequences on the constitution 
most potent. 


Religious Service by 


Tt is, per- 


The immunity of the 


Liverpool Courier reports a telephone to 
have been successfully laid from Childwall 
church, Liverpool, to the house of a lady 
half a mile off who is unable to go out; the 
chants, hymns and lessons are distinctly 
heard, but only fragmentary sentences of 
the sermon can be caught. 
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HYMN. 


Not all the blood of beasts, 
On Jewish altars slain, 

Could give the guilty conscience peace, 
Or wash away the stain. 

But Christ, the Heavenly Lamb, 
Takes all our sins away ; 


A Sacrifice of nobler name 
And richer blood than they. 


My faith would lay her hand 
On that dear head of Thine, 

While like a penitent I stand, 
And there confess my sin. 








My soul looks back to see 
The burdens Thou didst bear, 
When hanging on th’ accursed tree, 
And hopes her guilt was there. 
Isaac WATTS—1709. 
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Certain it is, 


Telephone.—The 
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Voice of ihe Holy Spirit, making known 
Man to himself, a witness swift and sure, 
Warning, approving, true and wise and pure, 
Counsel and guidance that misleadeth none! 
By thee the mystery of life is read ; 
The picture-writing of the world’s, gray seers, 
The myths and parables of the primal years, 
Whose letter kills, by Thee interpreted 
Take healthful meanings fitted to our needs, 
And in the soul’s vernacular express 
The common law of simple righteousness. 
Hatred of cant and doubt of human creeds 
May well be felt: the unpardonable sin 
Is to deny the Word of God within! 

Joun G. WHITTIER. 


\ ANTED—A Situation as Salesman in some 

Store near Friends’ Meeting. Best of refer- 
ences given. Address Box 10, Woodburn, Iowa. 
Care JAcos CROWLEY. 


a 


PICELAND ACADEMY.—The Fall term will 
begin Ninth month sth, 1881. 
A fuli corps of scholarly and experienced teachers 
constantly employed. 
Good opportunities are afforded to obtain a thorough 


business education, to prepare for teaching or to fit for 
college. 


Expenses low. 
of character. 
51.2t 


Great pains taken in the formation 
Catalogues sent on application. 
CLARKSON DAVIS, 


Principal. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 


are to the 2nd inst. 


GREAT BRITAIN.—The Irish Land bil!, as reported 
from Committee, was considered in the House of Com- 
mous On successive evenings until the 28th ult. Amend- 
ments were adopted as foliows; providing that ino Land 
Commissioner shall be capable of sitting in the House of 
Commons during his ten years of office; and that whenever, 
within six months after the passage of the bill, an action 
for debt is brought or is pending against a tenant, before 
or after an application to fix judicial rent, the Court shall 
have power to stay sale of a tenancy under execution, 
until the termination of proceedings on the application. 
On the agth, the bill was read a third time, and passed by 
a vote of 220 to 14. The minority was composed exclu- 
sively of Conservatives; most of that party, and several of 
the Irish Home Rule members, including C. S. Parnell, 
abstained from voting. The bill was read the first time in 
the House of Lords on the,same ntght, and the second 
reading took place on the rst inst. 

On the 25th, a Consefvative member offered a motion, 
censuring the course of the Government concerning the 
Transvaal, as having resulted in the loss of valuable lives 


without vindicating the authority of the Crown, as fraught 
with danger to the future peace of the: British dominions 
in South Africa, and as failing to provide for fulfilment 
of the obligations contracted Engiand towards 
European settlers and. natives of the Transvaa!. In the 
debate, Gladstone showed that peace overtures had been 
begun before the disasters to the British troops occurred. 
To withdraw the offers made, on a point of military 
honor, and insist on a certain number of victims being 
slaughtered to expiate British defeats, would, he said, have 
been wicked, cruel and mean. The Government, had 
done everything possible to vindicate the Queen’s 
authority, except by shedding more blood. The motion 
of censure was rejected by the House. 

Much excitement has been caused by the discovery 
among the cargo of two steamers at Liverpool from 
America, of several machines charged with explosive 
material and fitted with clock-work, and which had been 
carefully packed in barrels ostensibly of cement. ‘ They 
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were supposed to be intended for destroying public build 
ings. Investigations are going on, both in this country 
and England, but as yet the senders and intended receivers 
have not been ascertained. 

FRANCE.—The Chamber of Deputies repassed th 
Compulsory Education bill, rejecting the Senate's amend 
ments. Both Chambers passed the budget. The session 
of the Chamber of Deputies closed on the 29th. The 
élections for a new Chamber are to take place on the atst 
inst. The electoral campaign has actively begun. Th 
Minister of the Interior has issued a circular to the Pres 
fects, enjoining them to preserve strict neutrality durin, 
the elections. 

GERMANY.—A Berlin dispatch to the London J'ime 
says that emigration returns from Bremen, show th 
77+303 persons left that port for America during the fi 
half of this year. 

A disease among horses, similar to that in New Yo 
and eae a few years ago, has recently appeared 
in Berlin. Only a few cases have proved fatal, but the 
tramways have been obliged to reduce their service, an 
have been much inconvenienced. , 

Riots against the Jews fiave occurred at Hammerstein, 
in West Prassia, and at Baerwald, in Pomerania. 

Russ1A.—In two villages in the government of Polt: 
thirty houses, belonging to the Jews, have been destroye 
by rioters. 

The Czar and his family went to Moscow on the 30! 
and were warmly welcomed by the inhabitants. 

Czar in response, made a speech of thanks. 

An epidemic among cattle has appeared, and extend 
into Livonia, causing much alarm. It is thought to b 
the Siberian cattle plague, and several persons have 
been attacked, some of whom have died 

SPAIN.—The Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo, Primat 
of Spain, in a pastoral letter, has violently attacked th 
Italian Government and people, inciting all Catholics, te 
combine, and if necessary, use force and arms to resto 
independence and temporal power to the Pope. 
Italian Minister at Madrid immediately protested, 
the Spanish Cabinet declared that it severely blamed 
Primate’s language, and would remonstrate with hii 
The occasion of this outbreak appears to be the si 
disturbances on the removal of the remains of Pius 
The Spanish Ambassador to the Vatican is said to b 
instructed to assure the Pope of the regret of his gove! 
ment at these disturbances. 

AFGHANISTAN,—For some time, Ayoob Khan has bee 
advancing with an army toward Candahar, where Abd 
rahman Khan, the Ameer, friendly to the a oad 
possession, the English troops having evacuated. On th 
27th ult., a battle occurred at Karezzi-Atta, in which one’ 
the Ameer’s regiments went over to the enemy, when 
remainder of his army fled, leaving guns and bagga 
Ayoob Khan occupied Candahar on the 30th. T 
Ameer holds Cabul, but it is expected that Ayoob 
will soon march on that place. 


SouTH AMERICA.— The Peruvian Congress was 
ized on ‘the roth ult. at M Chilian 


agdalena, the rm 

ing in possession of the Capital. Provisional Presiden! 
Calderon ted a brief message, showing the diffieull 
position of the Provisional Government, and the t 
of restoring the constitutional rule and of concluding 
with Chili... He then resigned, but was. im 
elected by the Congress as Constitutional Pre: 
Advices to the 14th state that the question of p i 
discussed daily in both Houses, but the action of 
Bolivian Congress was awaited. It was repo ) 
latter body had resolved to recognize President 


and to appoint a plenipotentiary to open, in cor neti 
with the Peruvian agents, peace ni 


any 


egotiations with C 

Pierola, the ex-Dictator, is in the interior of the count 
with an army, opposing both the Chilians and the Pi 
visional Government, and one of his subordinates contr 

the Oroys Railway, and ts the sending of 

to the Lima market by chat line. 

The Congress appointed a commission of din 
members of both Houses to wait on our Minister to F 
and communicate an official of att 
attempt to assassinate the President of the U St: 

DoMEsTIC.—President Garfield continues 
improve in physical condition, and the prospect is 
gether ing. 








